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Editorials 
By 
NORMAN HAPGOOD 


A Memory 

URING the past summer Dr. Peabody believed 
he might, by about this time, be writing for 
The Register again, although he doubted there 
would be any interest in his views. I, however, had 
no doubt on that subject. His thought was too well- 
based ever to become outmoded. Only a few months 
ago I reread “Jesus Christ and the Social Question,” 
and felt it to be as fresh as when I first received its 

illuminating thought with gratitude. 

The hope that he would return to these pages 
had its basis in sentiment also with me. When I was 
editor of The Harvard Monthiy, Dr. Peabody was, next 
to Phillips Brooks, the one among the preachers to the 
University whom I heard most insistently. There 
would have been a harmony in receiving help again 
from him; a unity in thus rounding out the years. 


Is Youth Hopeless? 


So much nonsense is being talked today (as it 
has always been talked) about the dangers and 
follies of the rising generation, that it is a pleasure to 
come across an actual contribution on the topic. The 
American Magazine for January prints a summary 
of “‘an avalanche of replies’ sent “from almost every 
level of young life in every district of the nation.” 
These replies were to an article called “Our Muddled 
Youth.” 

The replies seem to indicate that it may not 
Le youth that is muddled. The magazine in its sum- 


mary says: ‘We want a church in which we may wor- 
ship God without sacrificing our intelligence to worn- 
out credos and our dignity to primitive and childish 
fetishes and forms. We believe in God, and we should 
like to assist in sifting all the goodness that has sprung 
from the experience of man. With the aid of science 
and thought, rather than with legend and blind feel- 
ing, we should like to envisage God in a clear and 
modern form. We want to express ourselves in church 
without fear of frowning disfavor and, perhaps, ex- 
communication. We want a church which dignifies 
the human mind and recognizes natural human emo- 
tions, and which worships through inquiry and 
through service.” 

Any young person who participated in helping 
form the point of view thus summarized would, of 
course, be a welcome member of the Unitarian Church, 
and we hope that any such young persons trying the 
Unitarian churches in their districts will find just 
what they seek. 


Is This an Ad? 


Cn January 17, as readers of The Register well 
know, many sermons will be preached on what is 
called the Partnership Project. It is a promising 
idea, the main purpose of which, I take it, is to lead 
laymen to accept their share of the responsibility 
for the relation between the church and the actual 
needs of the day. 

It has been suggested that The Register, in addi- 
tion to the news it has been carrying, should express it- 
self on this project editorially. Ina case of this kind, I 
prefer to be specific, and also to deal with matters 
that are a test near home; instead of with child mar- 
riages in India, for example. Therefore, I shall state 
something that has recently happened in New England. 

In 1908 there died at the age of forty-one a man 
named William McElwain. Hisbrother,J.F. McElwain, 
now the head of a great shoe company, recently gave 
his views to the Wall Street Journal. Mr. McElwain 
learned from his older brother the lesson of regular 
employment. There are fifteen hundred shoe manu- 
facturers in the United States. Not one of the others 
has regular employment, and not one of them pays as 
high a wage. There is still another step to take in order 
to realize how what is sound for one element in the 
community is sound for all. Thom McAn shoes are 
sold, I believe, at a decidedly lower price than any 
shoes of their quality, which shows that the consumer 
can share in the benefit that comes to the laborer in a 
regularized employment. 

In his statement for the Journal, Mr. McElwain 
says that he has recently increased the wages of his 
people five percent, and attributes this rise to regu- J 
larity. Leaving out such people as executives and su- 
perintendents and taking only ordinary wage-earners, 
the average payment is twenty-eight dollars a week, 
and this means fourteen hundred dollars a year, which, 
considering living costs in Nashua, New Hampshire 
is well on the right side of hardship. 

I Suggest as a practical test for the laymen who | 
are just now being called in consultation with the | 


clergymen, they ask themselves whether or not they | 


are prepared to say to the employing class that regu- | 
larity is no longer optional, that it is a case of must. | 
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The Church of Tomorrow’ 


A Book Review 
Ralph Adams Cram 


ea| lis not any too easy to write a technical book 
#| untechnically, but Mr. Watkin has admirably 
succeeded in this task. The book is small and 
mami} concise and well adapted to the use of students 
of religious architecture, those who look forward to 
traveling in France and Italy (Spain may no longer 
be included), and, above all, the clergy and building 
committees. This last consideration is very important. 
A professional experience of nearly fifty years has con- 
vineed me that while the parson is apt to be dogmatic 
(artistically speaking) on very insecure foundations, 
the average building committee is apt to be dogmatic 
on no foundations whatever. When the two powers 
are in alliance (or worse still when they are at odds) 
the combination is very trying and the material re- 
sults not always successful. The architect, however, 
gets the blame! The very notable advance the Roman 
Catholic Church has made in recent years is, I should 


think, largely due to the fact that the building com-- 


mittee is there largely unknown. ‘The priest, who is 
the sole authority, is generally quite modest in the 
matter of esthetic attainments and claims, but if he is 
the reverse it is easier to meet and, if possible, van- 
quish, one man than it is to try the same course w.th 
an aggregation of laymen, male and female, who “have 
ideas.” The democratic, parliamentary system does 
not work in the case of church building. 

The historical part of Mr. Watkin’s book is ex- 
cellent, and he has concentrated a lot in a little space. 
He is rightly enthusiastic over the great art of Ravenna, 
which is generally neglected except by antiquarians. 
If he could have gone back of this city to Constanti- 
nople, just to show whence the spirit and the forms of 
Ravenna were derived, the book might have an added 
value. After all, this was a colonial art, so to speak, 
following on from the imperial art of the great metrop- 
olis. Hagia Sophia was, and still remains, the most 
noble and glorious church man ever built, while all 
the other arts engendered in Constantine’s Capitol 
on the Golden Horn, when brought directly to 
Western Europe, were the vitalizing force of all the 
Christian art that came to its flowering in the Middle 
Ages. 

His sketch of the development of Gothic archi- 
tecture and its essential qualities is equally good. He 
makes two points of great value, both of which fail to 
enter into the consciousness of the majority of laymen 
—and even architects—and these are: first, that every 
religious structure grows from within outward; second, 


*The Church of Tomorrow, by William Ward Watkin. New 


York: Harper and Brothers. 


that in any church where stained glass is used, this 
1s as essential to the integrity of the design as are walls, 
floors and roof. 

A church is an interior; if this is right the outside 
doesn’t very much matter. The Byzantine churches 
never worked out a very complete exterior design; 
Gothic churches began on the inside and grew out- 
ward. It is true they made, in time, their external 
showing as perfect as it was within, but this came 
second in order of importance. 

As for a Gothic church and its glass, the custom 
today is for owner and architect to spend all the avail- 
able money on the fabric, fill all the window openings 
with pallid, temporary “cathedral glass’ (horrible 
misnomer!) and trust to luck and legacies to get the 
“picture windows” (another misleading misnomer) 
put in in due time—which sometimes means eternity. 
Of, course the horrid habit of letting each sequent 
donor put in a window to suit his own taste, choosing 
his favorite “glass man” to do the job, is simply a sign 
of the cultural depths to which we have fallen. A 
church should be designed as a whole. I think, of the 
hundreds of churches with which I have been asso- 
ciated in a professional capacity, only four were com- 
plete in this respect when they were opened for use. 
And the architects were not responsible for this gross 
miscarriage of esthetic justice. 

Thus far all is sound and constructive; it is only 
when Mr. Watkin begins to deal with the concrete 
(the term is not used in a material sense) that he lays 
himself open to possible misunderstanding. He does 
not quite clearly define some of the terms he uses, and, 
like the rest of us, is rather confused as to where we 
are heading and how we are to get there. His aspira- 
tions for “the church of tomorrow”’ are of the highest, 
whether “church”’ is spelled with a capital or a lower- 
ease letter, and must command full sympathy. On 
the other hand, so great is his desire for a new vitality 
and a closer relation to reality through ‘‘modernism,” 
he seems rather to involve himself in apparent con- 
tradictions. In the process of developing his archi- 
tectural thesis he has allowed himself to make several 
statements that are at least questionable. For ex- 
ample on page 137 he says: “Cur church of tomorrow 
may choose no arcuated forms whatever. It may take 
its elements of design from the parabola or hyperbola 
or rigidly adhere to rectangular forms.”” Why? If 
ferro-conecrete is used, perhaps, but why use ferro- 
concrete? Anyhow, these parabolic forms cannot be 
used, even in concrete, because they are hideously 
ugly. Certain lamentable examples in France and 
Germany prove this quite finally. 
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Again he says: “If we would move forward towards 
an art expressive of our age we should find the emo- 
tional substance of our religious faith still adequate to 
kindle a growing beauty of expression.” Quite right, 
so far as the expressions of technocracy and the other 
peculiar qualities of current civilization are concerned, 
but the one thing that “‘no fellow can do”’ is to transfer 
these qualities to religion of any sort, for one aim of 
religion is “to keep itself unspotted from the world” 
and to reform and redeem social “modernism.” It 
cannot do this by borrowing its vesture, so pretending 
that it isa “regular fellow.” This was tried during the 
Renaissance with rather deplorable results. 

Mr. Watkin should have defined what he means 
by the terms “modernist” and “modernism.” I think 
he means what I do, but he does not draw the sharp 
lines that divide good modernism from bad. The term 
is no more explicit than is ““American.”’ There are all 
sorts of both. In architecture the range is from the 
Empire State Building and the Chicago Opera House 
to Rockefeller Center and the ‘‘Century of Progress”; 
from Liverpool Cathedral to a certain Roman Catholic 
church I know of in the state of Oklahoma. The distance 
is only to be measured in astronomical terms. 


The author’s charity and optimism lead him into 
insubstantial beliefs and aspirations. He says: “The 
modernist in architecture seeks understanding of its 
purpose and of its opportunity. . . . Above all he 
seeks beauty... . Beauty and adventure call for 
honest delight and its expression in his work.” Asa 
general statement this does credit to Mr. Watkin’s 
spirit but hardly to his discrimination. The better 
sort of modernists are fired by this ambition, but the 
baser sort seek (and achieve) ugliness with equal fervor, 
and it is the latter sort that, sadly enough, give mod- 
ernism its tone in popular acceptance. It is exactly the 
difference that lies like an impassable gulf between the 
early impressionists in the art of painting and the late 
surrealists. Sincerity and the search for beauty: im- 
pudence and the search fer ugliness. 

These critical comments are not intended in any 
derogatory sense. ‘The Church of Tomorrow”’ is a 
very valuable and welcome book. It is written with 
enthusiasm and conviction; it contains some extremely 
fine illustrations, is sound in all its major contentions, 
and, as I have said before, is most useful for the archi- 
tectural student, the amateur, the parson and the 
building committee. 


Making Des Moines Safe for Ideas 


E. Burdette Backus 


my HE city of Des Moines, lowa, is now in the 
fo, fifth year of an extraordinary adventure. 
We! In the fall of 1982 John W. Studebaker, then 
ei} Superintendent of Schools in Des Moines, 
since elevated to the position of United States Com- 
missioner of Education, secured a grant of $125,000 
from the Carnegie Corporation for the purpose of 
carrying on a five-year program of adult education 
through the use of the forum method. Mr. Stude- 
baker believes that the success of the democratic way 
of life depends on the education of the populace, and 
he conceived the Des Moines experiment as a testing 
eround where the results achieved should become 
available for the guidance of other communities. 

The money was granted without restrictions, and 
was to be administered by the Board of Education and 
Superintendent Studebaker. The basic plan was to 
organize and conduct neighborhood forums in all 
parts of the city, where citizens could meet regularly 
throughout the schocl year and discuss current eco- 
nomic, social and political problems. Admission has 
been free at all the meetings. Leaders were employed 
to conduct the forums. In order to qualify for this 
position a man had to be known as one skilled in 
opening subjects for discussion, presenting facts on 
all sides of the question under discussion, and en- 
couraging citizens to express their opinions. As forum 
leaders, propagandists were ruled out. 

‘The project has been carried on intelligently and 
in an experimental attitude. The primary object has 
been to make the forums available to all citizens. 
When it was found that many housewives were unable 
to attend the evening meetings, afternoon forums 
were established for their benefit. Luncheon forums 
at downtown hotels have been held, to make the dis- 
cussions more readily accessible to business and pro- 


fessional men and women. For a time the leaders gave 
reviews over the radio, answering questions that were 
telephoned in by their listeners. The character of the 
programs has been varied from time to time in order 
to sustain the interest; the leaders have met in de- 
bates; city-wide forums have been held in which the 
people from all sections come together to hear a 
speaker of particular importance, and the leaders of 
the neighborhood forums have constituted a panel 
to lead the discussion following the address of the 
distinguished visitor. 

A glance over the pregrams of the past years re- 
veals at once the high quality of leadership that the 
forum has commanded and the richness of the ma- 
terial presented. Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, was one of the full-time leaders before he was 
called to Washington. (Incidentally it is interesting 
to note what a difference the position a man occupies 
makes in the hearing he is accorded; a few years ago 
Mr. Wallace spoke at the local Unitarian church, 
and about seventy-five persons heard him. Last year 
he returned as a speaker on the city-wide forum and 
the city’s largest auditorium, seating four thousand, 
would not accommodate all who thronged to the 
meeting.) Lyman Bryson and Carroll H. Woody | 
were the other full-time leaders employed the first |) 
year. Many European educators have been im- 
ported during the four years the forums have been — 
im operation. Dr. Hans Kohn of Vienna, Dr. Luigi 
Villari of Rome, Dr. Walter Kotschnig of Geneva, 
W. E. Williams, Secretary of the British Institute of |] 
Adult Education, are but some of the many who have ]/ 
come for a stay of a few weeks, making the rounds of 


the neighborhood forums to discuss their material with | | 


themembers. Nor has the Orient been neglected. Chih 
Meng has spoken for China, Yusuke Tsurumi for J apan. 
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The intended range of subjects has been extended 
by popular demand. In addition to problems of 
economics and politics, such fields as art, literature, 
psychology, and the family have been included in the 
program. The list of speakers and their subjects al- 
ready heard this season is an indication of the scope 
and quality of the program. Col. H. E. Bullis, of 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, for 
three weeks conducted forums on the general theme 
of “The Quest for Mental Health in a Changing 
World.”’ Lieutenant Commander S. F. Bryant, with 
a surprising point of view for a navy man, led the 
discussions for six weeks on ‘National Security and 
Peace.”” Frank L. Palmer, secretary of the Con- 
sumers’ Union of the United States, spoke on the Co- 
operatives at five neighborhood forums. Dr. Emery 
W. Balduff, president of the Y. M. C. A. College, 
Chicago, has been speaking on “‘Frogressive Parents.” 
Walter Kotschnig, of Switzerland, has had as his sub- 
ject, ““A European Looks at the United States.” 
Joseph Barnes, foreign editcr of the New York Herald- 
Tribune, spent three weeks discussing the theme 
“Towards Understanding Russia.’”’ Bernard Fay, of 
the College de France, has been speaking on ‘“‘Modern 
Literature and Life.”’ 

The forums have had splendid support from the 
‘local newspapers, the Des Moines Register and the 
Des Moines Tribune, both under the same ownership, 
which have a remarkably liberal policy. They have 
carried conspicuous announcements of all meetings, 
printed maps of the city showing the location of the 
schools and other buildings in which the forums are. 
held, and given full reports of the talks. The Public 
Library has also cooperated fully, designating one 
member of its staff to relate the forum programs to the 
library by providing shelves of books in the central 
and branch libraries on the subjects under discussion, 
by distributing announcements, and by aiding citizens 
who wish to study further any of the subjects. 

The forums met with an enthusistic response from 
the community from the first. The attendance the 
initial year was higher than it has been since. ‘There 
was a gradual decline in the attendance, but the indica- 
tions this year are that the average at the meetings is 
again climbing. A study of attendance has been made 
which indicates that approximately 10,000 individuals 
are reached directly by the forums, out of 70,000 po- 
tential attendants. The following table taken from the 
report of R. I. Grigsby, Director of Adult Education, 
gives a picture of the extent of the program and its re- 
ception. 


1933-34 734-385 735-7386 

Number of leaders employed 
(including city-wideforums) ... 26 20 42 
Number weeks forums scheduled . 36 36 30 
Number forum meetings held..... 578 526 771 
Aggregate attendance........... 70,000 54,527 57,708 
Average attendance per meeting .. E22 104 75 


What have been the results of the impact of this 
tremendous program on the mind of the community? 
Has it enabled people to think more clearly and 
objectively about the problems which confront us in 
a democracy? Has it made for more tolerance and 
liberality? Has it enriched the lives of the men and 
women who have participated? Judgments in a mat- 


/ 


ter of this kind are difficult to make, and can be only 
approximate. here are many who are still intensely 
enthusiastic about the forums, and they also have their 
severe critics. Let us deal with the critics first. 

Some fear the forums as an agency for the propa- 
ganda of dangerous ideas. It is significant, for ex- 
ample, that within the year a Catholic forum has been 
established. The reason for this is, perhaps, revealed 
in a quotation from a recent speaker before this 
Catholic forum: ‘““There comes a time when Christian 
civilization must defend itself even by foree—and that 
force finds expression in Fascism.’’ Whatever ele- 
ments in the populaticn are inclined to a reactionary 
or fascist tempur of mind look askance on the public 
forums. 

The major criticism which can legitimately be 
leveled at the forums is that they do not reach certain 
classes in the community, notably the young people 
and the laboring element. Perhaps this is as much a 
criticism of these groups as it is of the forums. Cer- 
tainly those responsible for the conduct of the forums 
are eager to correct this defect. At the present time a 
vigorous effort is being made to organize a youth forum 
to take up the general subject of “This Confusing 
World.’ A similar effort is being made to enlist the 
interest of organized labor, which to date has been in- 
different or hostile. The reason for the hostility is 
that the laboring men feel that the forums represent 
the middle-class point of view, and if there is any 
educating to be done among their members they pro- 
pose to do it in accordance with their own ideas. The 
hostility to the forums is shared by the social radicals 
of the community. 

The fact that the forums are feared both by the 
reactionaries and the radicals would seem to be a good 
indication that the movement is being held to its pur- 
pose of presenting the facts from as objective a point 
ef view as possible and avoiding the attitude of the 
propagandist. This is the opinion of numerous compe- 
tent observers in the city. W. W. Waymack, associate 
editor of the Des Moines Register, writes as follows: 
“Three years of forums in Des Moines have notice- 
ably increased the informedness of a considerable 
minority. . . . Free speech, thanks to the forums, is 
taken a little more for granted; isms are a little less 
terrifying; our conservative shiverers shiver less, and 
our half-baked agitators have been. a little deflated. 
There appears to have been a slight degree of immu- 
nizing against quack social programs.”’ 

When Dr. Hans Luther, German ambassador, 
whose tour of the country was provocative of ex- 
pressions of ill will and disorder in many places, visited 
Des Moines he spoke and went without creating even 
a ripple. The credit for this was given to the forums, 
which have promoted orderliness and provided an 
excellent safety-valve. They have also developed an 
increased facility on the part of the people who attend 
to penetrate to the core of a speaker’s thought and to 
ask questions which indicate that penetration. In the 
language of one commentator, it is now extremely 
hard to “put anything over on a Des Moines audi- 
ence.”’ 

Cne intelligent young school teacher, now for 
several years a devotee of the forums, speaks in glow- 
ing terms of the way in which they feed her intellec- 
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tual hunger and enable her to get a much clearer pic- 
ture of the world in which she is living. She acknowl- 
edged that a recent series on Russia had changed her 
feeling of hostility toward Communism to one of 
sympathetic understanding, without making her at 
all inclined to desire to substitute Communism for 
democracy. The speaker who had accomplished this, 
on being interviewed, said that he had found Des 
Moines audiences distinctly more tolerant than those 
in other parts of the country, and that he was con- 
vineed the forums had contributed largely to that end. 
The forums have not worked a marvelous trans- 
formation in the mentality of the community, but 
they have definitely contributed to the establishment 
of a more liberal attitude on the part of a considerable 
body of men and women. 

There is always the tendency for the things talked 
about in the forums to get over into action. For ex- 
ample, the lectures of Colonel Bullis on mental health 
have resulted in a strong demand for a reform in the 
methods of dealing with the insane of the state, and 
pressure is being brought to bear on the new governor 
to take action looking to that end. Similarly, dis- 
cussions of health insurance have led tc the formation 
of a group to work out a practical plan to make such 
insurance available on a large scale. The city-man- 
ager form of government has been given a new im- 
petus as a result of forum discussions. Because of 
the example of the state capital many other com- 
munities are developing their own forums, and re- 
cently the American Association of University Women 
voted to launch a state-wide forum movement. The 
indirect results of the discussions of forum subjects 
permeate the community in a multitude of ways. 

What about the future? The Carnegie grant 
comes to an end at the conclusion cf the current 


Russian 
W.A. 


HE United States is still a more agreeable place 
‘| to live in than Soviet Russia—especially for 
those who have the means to purchase the 
comforts and luxuries which here abound. 
After a month in Russia I was more than ready to 
admit this obvious fact. This is not surprising when 
we remember how recently that country has emerged 
from the chaos of war and the poverty of the old re- 
gime. Not less striking, however, is the speed with 
which the people are advancing in all the arts and 
sciences of material civilization. The most illiterate 
and backward nation in Europe is making amazing 
progress in education, in prosperity, in the pursuit of 
“life, liberty, happiness,” and in economic security. 

The faults of the Communist government—real 
and imaginary—have been fully advertised by hostile 
propaganda, and uninformed patriots see “red’’ if 
anything it does is deemed praiseworthy. The suffer- 
ings and tyrannies of centuries which drove a mad- 
dened populace into revolt are forgotten. The fact 
that every great revolution of the past, whether in 
England, France or America, has been accompanied 
by inhuman outrages and severe restrictions on per- 
sonal liberty, until the new government is safely es- 


season. If the forums are to be continued their sup- 
port must be taken over by the city. This meets with 
no little opposition, and naturally all who are against 
the forums for any reason will rally to make their con- 
tinuance impossible. There are many who, while 
they believe the forums a good thing, do not want them 
supported at the expense of the tax-payer. There is 
genuine danger that the forums will lapse when the 
erant is ended. This reveals one of the weaknesses in 
the way in which they have been conducted. They 
have been handed to the city on a silver platter, and 
not enough has been done to develop a local sense of 
responsibility for them. An effort is being made to 
correct this in the final year of the grant. 

Dr. Balduff, who has been employed as assistant 
director for the year, is serving in the capacity of a 
public relations officer for the forums. He is making 
every effort to build them into the life of the commu- 
nity by organizing local forum committees in the 
various sections of the city; these committees are ex- 
pected to assume responsibility for the conduct and 
success of the neighborhood forums. The task is 
proving difficult, and the outlook for another year is 
dubious. Certainly they will not be carried on on such 
a lavish scale. Perhaps that is a good thing, for there 
is a feeling that the city has reached the saturation 
point as far as forums are concerned. But it would be 
a tragedy for them to be dropped entirely, and it is 
profoundly to be hoped that the friends of the move- 
ment within the city will rally to its support and make 
it possible to continue this hberalizing influence even 
though on a much more modest scale. This is desir- 
able not alone for the sake of the city itself, but also 
for the encouragement of the many educators who 
have been following the Des Moines experiment with 
intense interest. 


Penology 


Vrooman 


tablished, is overlooked. The Russian experience 
is only a twentieth-century version of historic revolu- 
tions in the past which teach the danger of long con- 
tinued oppression and exploitation of a people. We 
believe that by democratic methods the danger of any 
such violent explosion can be averted in America, and 
that Communism is not the best way to be taken to 
remedy our social disorders. But we should not be so 
stupid and blind as to deny the benefits it has brought 
to the struggling masses of Russia. 

It is startling to read the social programs of the 
Christian churches and to note what a surprising 
number of their recommendations have been put into 
force in Soviet Russia. This does not mean that the 
churches have turned Bolshevist, but it does mean | 
that the Russian people, though alienated from the |] 
forms of religion they have known, have had the sense ] 


and audacity to practice what the churches have | 
Rejecting the medieval theologies of ] 


preached. 
Christendom, they accept the social implications of 
Christianity in the name of dialectic materialism. | 
We may think them unreasonably prejudiced, but | 
prejudices are not their monopoly. 

In the social program suggested by the Depart- | 
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ment of Social Relations of the Unitarian Fellowship, 
for example, we read, “the roots of crime are found in 
great measure in the defects of the social and economic 
environment.’ Hence the churches claim that it is a 
duty of society to take this into account in its treat- 
ment of its prisoners and re-educate them to become 
reformed and useful members of society. This the 
Russians are doing on a scale not yet possible in Amer- 
ica. 

I have visited some of the great prisons and penal 
colonies of Russia and agree with the words of Sher- 
wood Eddy: “In sharp contrast to their often merci- 
less attitude toward political enemies is the Soviet 
Union’s treatment of criminals, which in many re- 
spects is the most humane, the most scientific and most 
successful in the world. It is typical of the whole 
penal system that they have abandoned the word 
‘prison’ and use instead ‘ispravdom,’ meaning the 
house of redemption.” 

Crime, prostitution and drunkenness are being 
more rapidly reduced by Soviet methods than in any 
other country. These methods are suggested in three 
phrases—industrial and cultural education, corrective 
labor, and economic security. Space does not permit 
any elaboration of this theme, but it is worthy of study. 

The spirit of the system, however, may be seen 


in the government handbook issued for the instruction 
of prison guards, from which I take the following ex- 
tract: “The Soviet Government cannot look upon 
the criminal as upon an enemy who is to be subdued, 
or as upon a sinner who must be brought to a state of 
penitence by humiliating punishment. . . . The pur- 
pose of imprisonment is not to cause pain to the man 
but to re-educate him. ... It has been repeatedly 
shown that men have been condemned as criminals 
in consequence of their neglected education, of their 
poor upbringing and of their hard and cheerless life. 
. . . . Prison attendants should act as older brothers 
to such prisoners. ... They should not employ 
coarse or insulting language but act with calmness, with 
restraint and impartiality. Prisoners should not be 
handcuffed or made to wear chains. They should not 
be deprived of food or thrown into solitary confine- 
ment. Corporal punishment in any form is forbidden, 
and attendants violating this rule should at once be 
handed over to the authorities for trial.” 

Chief Justice Taft once said: “The administration 
of crimina! law in this country is a disgrace to civiliza- 
tion.’”’ Have we nothing to learn from Russia? We 
cannot hope to convert the Communists to Chris- 
tianity unless we can at least equal them in justice and 
humanity to the poor and the unfortunate. 


- Transition 


Harry Sutton, Jr. 


®|ITH the Christian symbols considerably 
4; weakened by the undermining of older 
illusions, nature will necessarily be turned 
to, more and more, for the mystical aspect 
of religion. A recognition of its supreme significance, 
and a combining of this with evolving ethical ideals, 
would appear to be a natural outgrowth of the older 
forms, and lead to a transition which would bring man 
one step nearer reality without destroying the beauty 
of the original Christian conception. 

While stars and spiral nebulae have their profound 
appeal, the sun and moon, as seen from the earth 
in the course of a day and night, are nearest to man’s 
own inner world; and from his conscious point of view 
would appear to supply the pattern on which he is 
created, and to which he necessarily responds. The 
rising sun, reaching a white intensity at noon, and 
then sinking with fading light until only a golden glow 
remains, is followed by the rising of the moon to re- 
flect the sun’s rays and complete the cycle. Here we 
find the supreme implication of nature’s mighty law. 
Based on opposing attributes, it is highly significant 
of some stupendous inner unity. The sun is the great 
sublime source of all life, uniting its rays with the earth; 
and the moon, of the-actual earth but yet in the sky, 
completes the unity of life as it rises in all its nebulous 
perfection, imbued by the sun and reflecting the 
white radiance of its light. And in man’s own inner 
world of united personality, a sequence of like at- 
tributes appears to follow the same fundamental 
cycle. 

Dividing man into soul, spirit, ego, and mind, we 
find the characteristics of these various attributes in 
the sun, light, earth, and moon. The soul, the source 


of all goodness, beauty, and truth, is like a central 
sun of radiant spiritual essence; while the actual self 
of ego and mind, as opposed to the greater reality, is 
comparable to the earth and its moon. The ego con- 
tains those earthly desires which are penetrated by the 
spirit rays, until a golden glow of truth appears, 
and the mind rises to reflect the spirit, though often, 
in its darker side, the desires of the ego as well. The 
mind also has an entirely reasonable aspect which 
again controls the ego; and lastly, in its increasing 
consciousness, assumes something of that nebulous 
perfection of the soaring moon. Moreover, in man’s 
cycle of creative thought, as the spirit is radiated from 
the soul to the ego and reflected in the mind, we find a 
progression not unlike the course of a day and night— 
the light coming from the sun to earth and reflected 
in the moon. 

Whether or not so consciously designed, the Story 
of the Gospels likewise follows nature’s cycle, and 
would appear to offer the foundation on which religion 
is built. From Annunciation and Virgin-birth to 
Crucifixion and Resurrection, the dawning effulgence, 
white radiance, and parting glory of nature’s Story 
is retold in terms of personified light. The Son comes 
to earth from his Father in heaven much as the light 
from the sun; the zenith is crossed—the great rays of 
the sun themselves suggesting a cross—and then with 
fading light, day dies, even as Christ. After the En- 
tombment is the Resurrection as Christ’s ghost ascends 
to heaven—the moon rises in the sky with final unity; 
and the sun’s rays are reflected to the earth in second 
coming of the light. 

We have seen in divided man a similarity to na- 
ture’s attributes, and, in his united activity of creative 
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thought, a course which follows on a more accelerated 
and diminutive scale the cycle of a day and night. 
Inasmuch as the Story of the Gospels, completed, also 
appears to represent this cycle, the sequence is similar 
to that of man’s inner world; while the character of 
the symbols would suggest a supernatural activity. 
Whether sun, light, earth, and moon, or God, Christ, 
earth, and Holy Ghost, or man’s own soul, spirit, ego, 
and mind, the relation of parts to the whole is in each 
case similar, and we find the all but incomprehensible 
implication of the Christian religion. Here then may 
be the foundation for the claim that man is created in 
the image of his God. As vouched for by the Gospel 
Story, nature would appear to reveal the inner activity 
of a mighty brain, but not unlike man’s own; and man, 
with world within of sun, light, earth, and moon, re- 
sponds to that great unity revealed. 

The Christian symbols, in so far as they coincide 
with the attributes of man’s brain, would infer that 
God were the Soul, or reality of all life. Again, ‘God 
is a Spirit; and they that worship him must worship 
him in spirit and in truth.” Here we find not only 
recognition of a Spirit comparable to man’s spirit, but 
that he shall worship by identifying himself with that 
Spirit, and do likewise; or outwardly express the inner 
truth which is the fundamental activity of all life. As 
Christ, the Spirit light, comes to earth, we may as- 
sume that the earth, in Christian significance to imply 
an Ego; and there remains the Holy Ghost. Corre- 
sponding to the moon of nature’s trinity, it would 
symbolize a Mind with the various aspects of its 
human counterpart as it evolves towards eventual 
completion. A brain of immense proportions but not 


unlike man’s own would suggest that all actuality 
were Personality; while the older forms imply a stu- 
pendous inner activity. In what relation man is to 
his God, however, is difficult to determine, inasmuch 
as he is, in a sense, within and, therefore, of God. 
But he is evoked by significance to a like activity, and 
may be profoundly affected by those supreme Ideas 
as they evolve. 

In their beauty, the Christian symbols remain 
profoundly true; and through them man comes face to 
face with nature and those great natural symbols of 
all time. The mystical aspect of religion, brought 
one step nearer reality, would approach nature di- 
rectly; or at least in an art form, such as the plane- 
tarium, which would actually reproduce the course 
of a day and night as a symbolic unity. With recog- 
nition of supreme significance, a natural religion 
might well follow, based on the original Christian con- 
ception, and appealing alike to all peoples under the 
sun and moon. 

Already white the hills, the moon rides clear, 
And waxing is that orbed phantom bright—- 
The fair embodiment, who now draws near 
In second coming of the era’s Light. 

Not death beneath the mantle of the queen, 
But dormant life about to be reborn; 
Though ghostly is the iridescent sheen, 

And dark the Night before the break of dawn. 
Pallid the moon-light on the virgin snow, 
Reflected dimly from the mighty sun— 

And in man’s full capacity below, 

The verities of life’s transcendent One— 
But white perfection gracing earth and sky 
Proclaims a new celestial unity. 


Women in China 
Margery, N. Robinson 


siderably in the last few years I have come 
to the conclusion that the way I like to 
spend the larger part of my time in foreign countries is 
in seeing persons who live in those countries, reducing 
the sightseeing to a minimum. As I look back over 
my last trip around the world, I find that I liked best 
those places where I had the opportunity of seeing 
people, particularly where I met some. 

After interesting contacts with women in Hono- 
lulu and Japan, we went, well-equipped, to China. 
In China we had a little more opportunity than in 
Japan to meet women. Mrs. Chen, dean-of women 
and wife of the biology professor at Shanghai Uni- 
versity, because of her friendship for a friend of ours, 
was ready to devote herself to us. 

She took us to a Chinese restaurant where she 
taught us to transport rice from our bowls to our 
mouths by means of chopsticks, and to hold the tiny 
china cups of tea with two hands and drink the con- 
tents in three swallows, and to wipe our hands at the 
end of the meal on the steaming hot cloths passed 
around by a waiter. We were guests at Mrs. Chen’s 
house on the University of Shanghai campus, where 
we met her family and some other Chinese and Amer- 
ican members of the faculty. Mrs. Chen is what is 


called a westernized Chinese of the well-balanced type. 
She wants to use the best of Chinese culture and to 
supplement it with western methods of education that 
will help the Chinese youth to meet the materialism 
that is being forced on them from the West. She is 
an understanding and sympathetic personality, just 
the right kind of person for a dean of women. We 
felt at home with her at once, and I wondered where 
was this unbridgeable gap between the white and 
yellow races that is so much emphasized. Mrs. Chen 
was our very competent guide on a two-day trip to 
Hanchow, where it was essential to have a Chinese- 
speaking person. Examples of this were not only in 
going around the city of Hanchow visiting the temples, 
the ancient apothecary where reindeer horns are 
ground up for medicine, talking with the priests, but 
also along the way many rural scenes otherwise unin- 
telligible to our western understanding were made 
clear and colorful by her interpretation. 

I went to China feeling great reverence for the 
Chinese religion, but some practices in places like the 
city Temple of Shanghai made me doubt the value of 
that demoralized Buddhism. Men and women burned 
candles before most grotesque Buddhas to obtain all 
sorts of desires, and made no effort themselves to 
achieve what they considered of value. Conversion 
from Buddhism to Christianity is a very real problem 
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for many young Chinese. Many of the girls in a 
school we visited have accepted Christianity against 
the wishes of their parents. That means for the girls 
renouncing ancestor worship, which is the central 
belief of Chinese religion. It requires great courage 
for the girls to break away, but Miss West, the head of 
the school, is a wise and careful adviser, and in many 
cases the parents have finally acquiesced and accepted 
the conversion as best for the girl. 

Through Miss West we had an opportunity of 
visiting an old-fashioned Chinese home, a privilege 
which was to me one of the high spots of our trip. 
Cur invitation was for tea at the home of one of the 
teachers in Miss West’s school. Merely getting to the 
house, which was somewhere in the heart of the old 
Chinese city, was quite an adventure. The taxi, 
leaving the foreign concessions, took us part way in, 
and then left us to walk, guided by Miss West, down 
narrow streets with high walls on either side. We 
stopped at a door in one of these walls that looked 
much like all the rest, and were admitted into the 
outer court of the house. Passing through this court we 
were greeted at a door of the ceremonial reception room 
by the hostess and her sister, two pretty, gentle, refined 
girls about twenty-three or twenty-four years old. 

While we were standing about talking and looking 
at Chinese paintings, jade figures and carved ivory, 
and some of the guests were playing a game of cards 
in the next room, tea was served and with it lotus 
buds in a white liquid slightly sweet. After a little 
time there was a motion to move and I thought we 
were leaving, but no, we were only adjourning to the 
reception room for the refreshments that were the 
principal part of the party. In this room was the 
family shrine, with the ancestor tablets, a scroll, brass 
candlesticks, and an offering of fruit on what I should 
describe as an altar. Since this was Chinese New 
Year season the beautiful carved black wood chairs 
had red satin covers embroidered with flowers, and the 
candlesticks held red candles. The girls in the family 
are Christian, but their parents are Buddhists. This 
room had no heat, and the large folding door that 
opened on to the courtyard was far from air tight, so 
we were very glad of the warmth of our fur coats on 
this February day. We sat around a large table and 
were served a uniquely Chinese New Year meal, and 
please don’t think you have had a Chinese meal if 
you have been to a chop-suey restaurant. This meal 
overtaxes my powers of description, so I can only sug- 
gest the kind of food we had. First, balls made of 
rice flour with sweet bean paste inside floating in a 
bowl of hot water. Next, long rolls made of glutinous 
rice and bean, and sweetened. Another course, small 
rolls of a kind of crisp pastry rolled outside cabbage 
and fried very crisp, were light and delicious. Dump- 
lings with sweet centers and with meat centers. The 
dumpling part was half way between our dumplings 
and angel cake. Then a big platter with sliced rice 
cake, cooked greens, and nuts and other things. ‘This 
was followed by soup, and we had been in China long 
- enough to recognize that soup meant the end of the 
meal. I shall long remember this delicate and gracious 
hostess in her old-fashioned Chinese home, and the 
delightful hospitality that she showed to foreign 
| travelers. 


Any one who has a weakness for buying beautiful 
fabrics and carved jade and ivory should keep away 
from Miss Helen Barton’s shop in the Grand Hotel in 
the city of Peking. Miss Barton is an American 
woman who went to Peking many years ago to be 
secretary to an American business man. Upon ar- 
rival she found that her job had disappeared, but she 
decided to stay and sell a few things in the hotel lobby. 
Her small beginning has developed into an extensive 
shop in the hotel, and there she has gathered beautiful 
old Chinese fabrics, embroideries, choice bits of jade 
and ivory, and amusing porcelain lions. Peking is so 
much home to Miss Barton that she has adopted 
three Chinese girls, who live with her and help her in 
the shop. 

One of the rewards of making purchases in the 
shop is an invitation to tea at Miss Barton’s house, : 
and Jerry and I were not slow in taking advantage of 
such an invitation. What an amazing collection of 
the magnificence of Chinese art and craftsmanship! 
Glorious color everywhere, exquisite pattern and de- 
sign, and relies that spoke of the past ages of Manchu 
and Ming dynasties. In one corner was an alcove 
covered with peacock feathers which had been the 
canopy of a sedan chair belonging to the empress. On 
the walls were papers on which were written numerous 
edicts issued by past emperors. This strangely exotic 
house was a surprising contrast to the occidental, 
somewhat brusque, and very efficient hostess. What, 
I wonder, will happen to Miss Barton now that the 
foreign governments are moving their embassies away 
from Peking to Nanking because of the Japanese oc- 
cupation. Life in Peking, which Westerners have 
found so full of delight, will be far less interesting, but 
I hope in time the Chinese faculty for absorbing 
their foreign invaders will prevail even in this mech- 
anized age. 

There are so many women I should like to men- 
tion, but as space doesn’t permit, | must hurry on. 
Yet I can’t pass by Mrs. Bragonier without mention. 
We were having tea one afternoon with this lady, who 
is the wife of the United States vice-consul in Canton. 
Above the fireplace was a water color of what was un- 
mistakably a New England meetinghouse, and way 
off there on the little British island of Shameen in the 
midst of noisy and crowded Canton, I had to ask about 
that painting. It turned out to be the old Unitarian 
church in Nantucket, Massachusetts, where Mrs. 
Bragonier was born, and yes, certainly she knew Mr. 
and Mrs. Selden. Thereupon we had great fun. This 
discovery was almost enough pleasure for one after- 
noon, but we soon found that there were other in- 
terests about Mrs. Bragonier that were thrilling, and 
I am telling you about it so that you may get her story 
directly from her. She and her husband took the 
most amazing trip into the interior of China, to places 
where no western woman, perhaps no woman, had ever 
been, and she is now writing her. experiences for 
publication. We listened spellbound to her story 
of the preparations, of mules, sedan chairs, of the 
tramps over narrow-cut mountain paths, of the 
over-night stops in remote Chinese villages, of the 
troubles with the superstitious coolies, and it was 
unbelievable that this little woman had been through 
it. ells 
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OUR FORUM 


In this Forum our readers speak; the platform is theirs. 


We ask 


only that they be brief and to the point. 


A MISAPPREHENSION CORRECTED 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Mr. Hoagland’s letter on ‘‘The New 
Liberalism” in your issue of December 24, 
calls for no reply or even comment. But 
I desire to correct one misapprehension on 
Mr. Hoagland’s part. 

He accuses me of accepting without 
doubt or question the statement of the 
Gentile professor that “he was one of at 
least 1800 colleagues . . . . who had suf- 
fered as he was suffering.” 

May I say that I did not accept the pro- 
fessor’s statement without verification. 
That is not my custom in such cases. The 
professor simply personalized a situation 
which was confirmed right on the spot, as 
it happened, by an eminent American news- 
paper correspondent who was with us at 
the time. I have since confirmed the 
statement from other sources. It is a 
matter of common knowledge. 

John Haynes Holmes. 

New York, N. Y. 


* * 
LABOR RISES BY SITTING DOWN 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Ann Arbor is planning to participate in 
the Partnership Plan of the Laymen’s 
League with a sermon on Sunday by the 
minister, ‘“‘Labor Rises by Sitting Down,” 
and two speakers at the regular chapter 
meeting. One will speak for labor and the 
other, head of a local factory supplying 
steel balls to the automotive trade, will 
represent the employer. 

The question of the sit-down strike, 
which has closed many plants in the De- 
troit area, crippling production all along 
the line, seems the logical point at which to 
attack the whole problem of labor rela- 
tionships. Early in December, soon after 
the Bendix strike in Indiana, about 800 
workers in a steel company, makers of auto 
frames, remained on the job for a week with- 
out working. There was all the hardship 
incidental to a great sacrificial endeavor, 
but no violence and a steady morale. 

The hundred-percent success of this 
strike was followed immediately by others. 
Workers quickly developed a technique of 
going bedless and eating out of paper 
plates. General Motors was affected by a 
Fisher Body strike and the idea leaped 
to points as far away as Kansas City and 
Atlanta. Today there are others and to- 
morrow there will be still others. In other 
words, we are witnessing not a series of 
strikes, but a kind of religious revival. To 
understand what is happening in Detroit 
today one must think in terms of a rapidly 
expanding industry which drew a great 


many southern whites and Negroes north- 
ward into the maelstrom of an urban life 
which was strange to them. Practically 
every factor which made unionizing 
difficult was present. Even under the 
N. R. A., only a vague kind of company 
unionism resulted. The Black Legion 
was operating in subterranean channels 
and organizers were frequently found mys- 
teriously shot. 

The sit-down strike, done to the tune of 
old square dances in the factory yard, is 
not significant merely from the standpoint 
of a better wage, but rather because of the 
fact that for the first time workers are 
joining their own union and are engaging 
in collective bargaining as a result. The 
automobile worker, who has been assem- 
bling our cars, has at last gotten around 
to the point of self-integration. The 
thousands who are joining the Auto Work- 
ers’ Union every day have all been through 
the terrific self-discipline of a new kind of 
strike. Coercion it is, and a racket it may 
become, but in the meantime, in order that 
the public may have its new models, labor 
is having its day. 

Harold P. Marley. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


DEMOCRACY INVOLVES DANGERS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

It is surprising to read in The Christian 
Register a distinct pronouncement by Mr. 
Lewis Dexter against free speech based 
upon the argument that it is dangerous. 

All liberty is dangerous, but the verdict 
of history is that it is less dangerous than 
despotism. If in any instance freedom of 
speech is to be denied who is to be the 
judge of its danger and by what authority 
is its suppression to be enforced? In 
Germany it would be Hitler, in Italy it 
would be Mussolini. Who would it be in 
the United States? 

During the campaign certain organiza- 
tions in the city of Nashua, N. H., decided 
that the views of Socialists were dangerous, 
and instigated a movement by which the 
Socialist speakers were silenced in that 
city. In that case there was the dictator- 
ship of those organizations, and in every 
instance of such suppression there must be 
dictatorship somewhere. In order to pre- 
vent the advocacy of the dictatorship of 
Fascism you would create a dictator- 
ship. 

Every new idea in politics, religion, in- 
dustry or any phase of social organization 
is heretical in the view of the majority. 
Unitarianism was once a dangerous heresy 
and orthodoxy would gladly suppress it. 


Darwinism was of all heresies the most 
dangerous from the prevailing religious 
point of view. 

Those who formulated the constitution 
of the United States and its amendments 
took the chance of conferring freedom of 
speech upon the citizens of the nation. 
The right was not limited to the ‘‘academic 
world,” whatever that may comprise. 

The existence of a democracy involves 
the dangers which arise from free thought, 
free speech and free political action. 

Mary T. Whitney. 

North Weare, N. H. 


* * 


CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
Will anyone who knows of a Unitarian 
church or church-connected group which 
has set up: (a) a discussion group on con- 
sumers’ cooperatives; (b) a consumers’ 
buying club; (c) a consumers’ cooperative 
store; please send such information either 
to the chairman of the Young People’s 
Religious Union Consumers’ Cooperative 
Committee, or the secretary of the De- 
partment of Social Relations, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
Lewis A. Dexter. 


Boston, Mass. 
* * 


NO WITCH EVER BURNED 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I wish to protest against a misstatement 
by a contributor in your issue of December 
10. Page 751 half-way down the right- 
hand column, the contributor says the 
Puritans ‘‘went in for witch-burning.”’ It 
is sadly true that some twenty were hanged 
during the witchcraft delusion, but no one 
was ever burned. 

A lie is a hard thing to kill, but please 
give it a whack. 

Martha J. H. Gerry. 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


FROM OUR FRIENDS 


Your issue of December 31 appeals to | 
me greatly. From the couragously hope- 
ful editorial page to the very last ‘‘Pleas- 
antry” it all has point, insight, and per- 
suasive interest. 

It appears to me the man who assembled |} 
that paper had a deep and abiding faith in J) 
life and its capacity to solve its problems, | 
or to live with them hopefully. 

Were I prescribing a mental tonic for |] 
any mature person to start the New Year 
with I should advocate “‘Read the last'f 
issue of The Register,” and let it go at. 
that. 

Wm. Channing Brown. 

Littleton, Mass. 


I hear much praise for The Christiarall 
Register from the new subscribers in our 1 
church. | 

Delos W. O’Brian. 

Gardner, Mass. 
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Share Croppers Exist in Virtual Slavery 


Dr. Dexter’s Report to A. U. A. Directors Reveals Shocking 


Conditions of Southern Cotton Farmers 


Last week The Register printed the letter 
sent by Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of 
the Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association, to the 
ministers of the Unitarian churches, ap- 
pealing for funds with which to defray the 
expenses of a physician for the Delta Co- 
Operative Farm, Hillhouse, Miss. The 
letter was authorized by the board of di- 
rectors after hearing Dr. Dexter’s report 
of conditions observed by him on a recent 
trip to the Tennessee, Arkansas, and 
Mississippi regions where share croppers 
and tenant farmers are living in the direst 
need. 

The Register prints below the larger por- 
tion of the report. Readers who are in- 
terested in improving the astounding con- 
ditions that it brings to light are reminded 
that Dr. Dexter is soliciting funds for this 
purpose, and that he will appreciate dona- 
tions of any size. 

The report: 

The share cropper, tenant farmer situ- 
ation is the outgrowth of slavery. Jt fol- 
lowed the Civil War when the plantation 
Owners were deprived of their labor by 
the freeing of the slaves and an arrange- 
ment was made with the workers to work 
the farms on shares. It has resulted in a 
situation where throughout the South 
something like 2,000,000 families, includ- 
ing some 9,900,000 people, a majority of 
whom are white, although the difference 
between the two races is not great, are 
living in conditions worse than existed 
during the slavery period. During the 
slavery period, at least the slaves were 
property, and valuable property, and at- 
tention was paid by the land-owners to 
their health and general economic comfort 
to a degree at least. Now, and especially 
since the introduction of machinery into 
agriculture and in general a surplus of la- 
bor, that is no longer necessary. 

The housing of the share croppers and 
tenant farmers heggars description. If any 
of you have seen the play “Tobacco Read” 
you know exactly the conditions under 
which the tenant farmers live. The houses 
are the merest shacks, generally two or 
three rooms, many of them with no win- 
dows at all and all too frequently with no 
furniture, and absolutely nothing in tne 
way of sanitary conveniences. There is no 
difference in this regard between the col- 
ored and the white tenants. 

Their income, even in good years, is 
impossibly small. A study made by Dr. 
W. R. Amberson a few years ago, ““The 
Plight of the Share Cropper,”’ showed the 
average income of some hundreds of share 
eropper families, including an allotment of 
$50 for rent of their cabins, to be but $262 
per year, and this is ner family, not per 
individual. Other similar studios, per- 


ticularly ‘“‘The Collapse of Cotton Ten- 
ancy’”’ published by the University of 
North Carolina, show a similar situation in 
the eastern cotton territory. The result 
is that the families almost without ex- 
ception are always living on the brink of 
starvation. I thought that I had seen bad 
conditions in the coal regions— and they 
were bad; I thought that I had seen pov- 
erty among the agricultural peasantry in 
Rumania, but nowhere have I ever seen 
suca poverty as I saw in Arkansas and 
Mississippi. 

The diet of the family consists for the 
most part of corn meel, fat pork, and 
molasses, day in and day out, and the 
clothing which they wear beggar’s descrip- 
tion. Many of the men, and women too, 
make their clothes out of abandoned meal 
bags. The result is that the familics are 
in wretched health. More than fifty per- 
cent of them have malaria, pellagra is com- 
mon, and every other disease which exists 
is to be found. 

If their entire $262 were theirs to spend 
it would not be so bad, but they are obliged 
to purchase their food at a commissary, 
and the prices there are considerably 
higher than in cash stores. In addition, 
since from March to cotton-picking time 
the food is advanced, there is a flat charge 
of ten percent on the dollar on ali furnish- 
ings. In general this makes an interest 
rate of twenty-five percent, because it is 
only for part of the year. 

What I have just described has been 
going on for years and might still be going 
on without much knowledge of the outside 
world if it had not been for the fact that 
the A. A. A. two or three years ago made 
its proposition to the plantation owners to 
plough under a certain percentage of their 
cotton. This was given wide publicity 
and it was expected even by the illiterate 
share croppers (because a great many of 
them are illiterate) that a certain per- 
centage of the money paid by the govern- 
ment for cotton ploughed under would 
come to them. As a matter of fact, the 
owners kept most of it, if not all, and since 
the administration of the A. A. A. was 
mostly local, the ignorant unorganized 
share cropper or tenant farmer was unable 
to get any redress. It was this situation 
that resulted in the formation of the 
Tenant Farmer Union, which at the present 
time has some 26,000 members in Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Oklahoma, southern Mis- 
souri, and Texas. This Union demanded 
first of all a pro rata sharing of the govern- 
ment money between the share cropper and 
the owner. The organization of the Union 
wags met with repressive measures and 
violence on every side. There had been 
previous to this time many attempts by in- 
dividuals or even groups of share croppers 


to better their condition, but heretofore 
these attempts had always been successfully 
met by .ntimidation and by dividing the 
black and the white workers. The present 
Union started out on a basis appealing to 
both races, and has continued on that 
basis. It was fortunate, too, in the quality, 
of its leadership and the fact that early it 
enlisted the support and cooperation of 
socialist and liberal groups in the North, 
and also the cooperation of the Scripps- 
Howard press. 

While the total list of casualties has yet 
to be computed, there have probably been 
twenty to twenty-five killings of members 
of the Union, and many many more beat- 
ings both of white and colored men and 
women. A particularly flagrant occurrence 
was the beating of a Methodist minister 
named Ward Rodgers, and a former mem- 
ber of the Memphis Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union, Miss Willy Sue Blagden. 
Miss Blagden and Mr. Rodgers went into 
the Eastern Arkansas area from Memphis 
to find out what had happened to a colored 
preacher, a Union member, who had dis- 
appeared and whose body has never been 
found. Itisassumed that he was killed and 
thrown into the river by the planters and 
some of their adherents. Mr. Rodgers 
went over to see if he couldn’t arrange for a 
funeral service. When he made certain 
inquiries both he and Miss Blagden were 
taken out into the woods and badly beaten 
with a harness taken from a mule. 

All sorts of local political influence was 
used against the share croppers, and while 
the share croppers’ own churches, minis- 
tered to in the main by share croppers 
themselves, were sympathetic (indeed 
many of the Union leaders are ministers, 
most of them ignorant and relatively un- 
educated), the churches in the towns were 
very hostile. If it had not been that there 
was strong support for the movement out- 
side of the area there would have been 
many more killings and beatings, and in all 
probability the movement would have been 
crushed. However, pressure was brought 
to bear and finally a Government Farm 
Tenancy Commission has been appointed. 
Also, finally the states of Arkansas and 
Oklahoma have appointed Farm Tenancy 
Commissions which may do something to 
help the situation. The Share Croppers 
Union called a strike in cotton chopping 
time last spring and as a result was able to 
raise the day’s wages from sun-up to sun- 
down from seventy-five cents to $1.25 
per day, which is considered a real triumph. 
Wages for picking cotton also have been 
considerably raised. 

This, however, does not solve the situa- 
tion. It is a very serious economic and 
social problem and cannot be solved with- 
out a complete reorganization of the cotton 
growing industry. The governmental ten- 
deney is to split the large estates up into 
small units, giving each man his forty acres 
and a mule, but this wi!l not be ultimately 
satisfactory because on such small acreage 
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even if it is good acreage, which it may not 
be, it will be impossible to use modern 
machinery, and ultimately the land will go 
back probably to the large land owners who 
can use modern machinery. 

In my judgment the only adequate solu- 
tion is the Cooperative Farm more or less 
along the lines of the Sherwood Eddy ex- 
periment. It may be that that will have 
to be modified to allow for individual 
ownership of the land, but cooperative 
working of it. It will be absolutely neces- 
sary to create village units instead of the 
scattered units that now exist, and it will 
be fundamental to change the attitude of 
the dominant group in the cotton area so 
that the civil liberties of the individuals 
will be protected. All this is going to take 
a great dea! of time, effort and money, and 
a very considerable watching of whatever 
governmental or other experiments are 
undertaken. 

There is a need for almost everything, 
funds, medical care, clothing, and above 
all for an intelligent understanding of the 
situation and a national organization which 
shall keep on pressing for changes. This is 
especially important in the area outside 
of the section itself, as ultimately these 
changes will have to be made in the main 


through federal initiative and by federal 
funds, and naturally a good deal of the 
money will have to come from other parts 
of the union. This is where it seems to me 
our most important job can be done, 
namely, in educating our people and the 
public generally in the North and the East 
and the Middle West so that they will 
realize that the suffering which has gone 
on for years in this area is a disgrace to 
the whole United States and a menace to 
the institution of free government, and 
that we ought to be willing to contribute 
through taxation to any intelligent meas- 
ures which will change the situation. In 
the meantime there is the need for the sup- 
port of such experiments as that which 
Sherwood Eddy is carrying on, and a need 
for support of the work of the Union and 
of other agencies which are working in the 
area. It is for these reasons, therefore, 
that I recommend, first, that we start a 
campaign for raising money for a physician 
for the Sherwood Eddy Colony; second, 
that we see what can be done in organizing 
a campaign for clothing and other ma- 
terial that will help to relieve suffering; 
and, third, that we conduct a nation-wide 
educational campaign through our churches 
on this subject. 


Church Calendar Gleanings 


Some years ago a Congregational min- 
ister serving in Newtonville, Mass., left 
the Church. He thought it was an in- 
effective agency for peace, social justice, 
a better world. But this did not cause him 
to deny the religion of Christ and all of 
the central doctrines. The gospel was true. 

When the Great War came, he was 
grieved by the sanction and support of it 
in all denominations. Leaving his pulpit, 
he went into educational work in behalf 
of the labor movement. The end sought 
was the same as that of the people who 
profess Christianity: a cooperative com- 
monwealth. Soon he found that some of 
these working people were negatively 
radical. They said “religion was the 
opiate of the people.” A few advocated 
violent revolution. 

This was disturbing. It made a crisis 
for him. He could not find the eternal 
love in much of what he saw about him. 
Like Francis Thompson, he was followed 
day and night by the Hound of Heaven. 
“We think love is not, .... and then 
suddenly God speaks again so that we have 
to listen.” 

This man’s social passion still burned 
within him. Everywhere he saw the wrongs 
people suffer. But so many people lacked 
spiritual experience and looked at things 
externally, expecting that by tools rather 
than by the spirit they could change men 
and the world. That was foolishness to 
the former minister. 

And one day he said to himself: ‘The 
fellowship of believers, the life of prayer, 
of corporate worship, is an indispensable 


source of insight and power. I find this 
power in its richest sense in the Church, 
weak and imperfect and in cases corrupt 
though it be. The Church itself may be 
reformed and saved.”’ 

Then he saw what had been partly hid 
from him in the years of his separation: 
that on all the great issues the various 
churches had officially voted for the same 
things he desired to come to pass, and on 
the whole the congregations believed in 
progress. ‘If the Church often fails, no 
other agency does or can do its work.’ 
That was his conclusion. 

This radical has returned to Church! 

You of the left wing or the right wing, 
radical or conservative, know this: The 
glory of the true Church is that it goes 
straight ahead. P 

Go with the Church in 1987!—Dr. Albert 
C. Dieffenbach in the calendar of the Newton 
Center, Mass., Unitarian Society. 


The future of the church depends not 
alone on the services it can render, but 
equally on the extent to which we recognize 
the value of such services, and on our 
ability to cooperate for the purpose of se- 
curing collectively what we cannot provide 
by individual effort. 

A man’s religion determines what to him 
seems the proper way of living, and he 
generally finds in the church his most im- 
portant outside source of instruction and 
inspiration for right living. If we believe 
that life is an open book, or that it is en- 
tirely beyond our understanding, then the 
church may not seem necessary. But most 


of us do not hold any such views. Even if 
we for various reasons are not active in 
any church, we feel that this is not an ideal 
condition and hope some day to find a 
church we can join wholeheartedly. 

For most people the goal of life is prob- 
ably either happiness or the satisfaction 
that comes with right living. Even if we 
assume that the two can be separated, 
any conscious and intelligent striving for 
our goal would take advantage of the ser- 
vices which the church renders. In either 
case we need as much real understanding 
of life as it is possible for us to attain, and 
such understanding does not come with- 
out effort; nor can it be based alone on the 
experience gained in our daily work. 
For we cannot reach happiness as the crow 
flies; nor can we expect to gain satisfaction 
if we depend alone on good intentions in 
a world where virtues become vices if they 
are carried too far or not far enough.— 
Albin G. Nicolaysen in the calendar of the 
First Unitarian Church, Trenton, N. J. 

* * 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Charles R. Joy, administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, who was minister of All Souls’ 
Congregational-Unitarian Society in Lowell, 
Mass., from 1926 to 1929, preached there 
as guest minister on Sunday, January 3. | 


Rev. Alfred S. Cole, professor of homi- 
letics at the Crane Theological School, who 
was minister of the Channing Religious 
Society, Newton, Mass., from 1933 to 
1935, preached at the Sunday morning 
service of the Society January 3. 


Gordon Manthorne, who has worked 
for the Beacon Press in various capacities 
during the past few years and who has been 
news editor of The Christian Register for the 
past three, has resigned from the staff to 
accept a position in a totally unrelated field. 


Miss Frances A. Wister, a member and 
trustee of the First Unitarian Church of 
Philadelphia, received the Gimbel Award jf} 
of $1,000 as the outstanding woman off) 
Philadelphia for 1936. Miss Wister, who jf] 
is a lineal descendant of William Ellery 
Channing, in accepting the award, said | 
that her four primary interests were her | 
church, her city and state, music, and thei 
preservation of ancient landmarks. She is#) 
the president of the Women’s Committee) 
for the Philadelphia Orchestra, president} 
of the Philadelphia Society for the Preser-] 
vation of Landmarks, and a member off 
many other civic organizations. 


* * 


Belmont, Mass.—The ‘“‘World Grill i 
of the S. S. Bonaventure,” which was the 
form assumed this year by the annual faij!) 
of the First Church in Belmont, netted the 
church treasury the sum of $755.48. 
Reports have it that “the ship ven 
tured to sea with high hopes, encountere# 
only fair weather, and, without meeti 
even a tempest in a teapot, discharged hef} 
cargo into friendly hands.” 
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Church Taxation 


Suggested by 
Rev. David Rhys Williams 


Advocating the taxation of church 
property in a sermon delivered January 8, 
Rey. David Rhys Williams, minister of the 
First Unitarian Congregational Church of 
Rochester, N. Y., suggested to his con- 
gregation that it set the example to other 
churches by paying taxes on its real estate. 

He proposed a system of taxation ad- 
vanced by Leroy E. Snyder, a member of 
the church, which would limit the taxation 
of real estate to pay for services rendered 
to property in the way of police and fire 
protection and some parts of the munici- 
pality’s public works program. This 
would leave services to persons, such as 
schools, welfare, parks, playgrounds and 
traffic supervision, to be paid for from 
taxes raised from sources other than real 
property. 

Mr. Williams would have his congrega- 
tion “‘begin with five percent of the amount 
of taxes the first year, and add five percent 
each year, so that at the end of twenty 
years the church would be taxed the same 
as all other realty.” 

“The church should refuse the help of 
what are virtually compulsory contribu- 
tions to its own maintenance,’ he said. 
“Whatever service the church renders to 
the community as a whole should be an 
entirely free gift without exaction or ac- 
ceptance of tribute in the form of tax 
exemption.” 

He thought, he said, that taxation of 
church property might close some churches, 
but he said that he looked upon this as an 
advantage, in that the religious life of the 
churches which remained might be in- 
tensified. Such a program, he said, would 
be in line with the American tradition of 
democracy and would enable the church 
better to serve the community. 


* * 


NORTH CENTRAL CONFERENCE 

Unity Unitarian Chureh, Chicago, IIL., 
was the host recently to an enthusiastic 
two-day session of the North Central Con- 
ference, at which “‘A Constructive Program 
for Religious Liberals’? was the subject 
under consideration. 
| Benjamin A. Polin of Evanston, II., 
was the toastmaster at the Fellowship 
Dinner which opened the Conferencé, and 
the speakers of the evening were Rev. John 
Brogden, minister of the Unitarian Church 
of Urbana, Ill., and Edward S. Ames of 
the University of Chicago. 

At the business meeting the Conference 
heard a discussion of ‘Regional Responsi- 
bility” by Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, minister 
of Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn., following 
which Dr. Charles Lyttle, professor at the 
Meadville Theological School and minister 
of the First Unitarian Society, Geneva, 
Ill., made a motion for the organization 
of a regional body to be known as the 
Chicago Council. His motion was passed 


and plans are now being made for the 
Council’s formation. 

During the early afternoon of the 
Conference’s closing day Rev. Everett M. 
Baker, minister of the Westminster Con- 
gregational Society, Providence, R. I., 
and Charles O. Dell of New York, N. Y.., 
addressed gatherings of the ladies and 
gentlemen, respectively. Mr. Baker was 
also the speaker at the late afternoon 
meeting of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice. 

Rev. John R. Heyworth, minister of the 
church, conducted the devotional services 
at the final meeting, and Dr. Walter H. 
Macpherson, president of the Universalist 
General Convention, and Dr. Preston 
Bradley, minister of the People’s Church 
of Chicago, spoke. 


ek 


STATE BAPTISTS’ LEADER 
ENDORSES ‘‘PARTNERSHIP”’ 


Of special interest to Unitarians is a 
letter respecting the ‘“New Partnership” 
plan recently written to Dr. Frank W. 
Scott, president of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, by Dr. Albert C. Thomas, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Baptist Conven- 
tion and minister of the First Baptist 
Church in Fall River, Mass. Dr. Thomas 
was one of the speakers for the League’s 
first Institute of Churchmanship at the 
Isles of Shoals last summer, and a trench- 
ant paper by him on ‘‘Dare We be Success- 
ful in Religious Education?’’ appeared in 
The Register a few years ago. 

The ‘“‘New Partnership,” says Dr. 
Thomas, ‘meets a definite situation in a 
definite way.”” He continues: “‘This situa- 
tion has been felt before, but never, to my 
knowledge, analyzed so clearly and at- 
tacked so definitely as in your plan. I 
will be glad to do anything I can to help, 
and we will want to use in our church the 
features which apply. 

“The attitude of the people in the last 
presidential election made clear the fact 
that there is a wide gulf between ministers 
and laymen on the question of the applica- 
tion of religion to definite social conditions. 
To the minister, the layman seems selfish; 
and to the layman, the minister seems im- 
practical; but mere statement of your plan 
of campaign will help to bridge the gulf.” 


* * 


LAKE ERIE YOUNG PEOPLE MEET 


The Lake Erie Federation of the Young 
People’s Religious Union held its annual 
midwinter reunion and conference at 
Cleveland, Ohio, on December 26 and 27. 
Rev. Walter B. Pedersen of Meadville, 
Pa., and Rev. Ward B. Jenks of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, were the speakers at the 
conference. The theme was “Can We 
Have Faith in Human Nature?’ The 
subject was introduced by Mr. Pedersen 
and the discussion led by Mr. Jenks. 

There were about seventy-five repre- 
sentatives present from the young people’s 
groups in Pittsburgh, Pa., Buffalo, N. Y., 


Erie, Pa., Meadville, Toledo, Ohio, Day- 
ton, Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio, and Cleveland. 

John W. Brigham, president of the 
Y.P.R.U., attended the reunion and spoke 
at the banquet. He was in Cleveland to 
consult with the directors and coordinators 
in the Lake Erie area: Marvin Mackey of 
Buffalo, Ellen Anna Fenner and Eliza- 
beth Hunter of Cleveland; John Gilson of 
Atlanta, Ga., and Norman Saunders of 
Cincinnati. 


EDITORIAL WRITER PRAISES 
EUGENE UNITARIAN FAMILY 

Reference is made in the following edi- 
torial, reprinted from the Morning News of 
Eugene, Ore., to the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Dugald Campbell, and their sister, Miss 
Janet Gilkison, who were among the 
founders and are still active members of 
the Community Liberal Church of Eu- 
gene. It is an interesting commentary upon 
the influence in a university center of one 
Unitarian home 

“On the wall of a Eugene home, whose 
warm ‘hospitality will never be forgotten 
by fortunate members of many campus 
generations, hangs a verse carved in wood. 
It is a ‘grace’ and the poet is Bobby Burns, 
for the family in Scottish. As we remember 
the lines —certainly no guest in the home 
could forget their substance—they run 
thus: 


“For some hae meat that canna eat, 
And some lack meat and want it; 
But we hae meat and we can eat, 
And sae the Land be thankit. 


“This text looks down upon a broad 
table, set in a spacious room with com- 
fortable chairs. About that table group 
after group of people, mostly young, have 
sat for dinner or for tea. Across the board 
has flowed a never-ending stream of good 
humor and kindly philosophy. The visi- 
tors have gone away feeling well-fed, men- 
tally as well as physically. 

“There have been stories of other days 
and other lands, of childheod in Scotland 
and pioneering in the Dakotas. There 
have been pryings into the future and dis- 
cussions of books and people. Laughter 
has come to the groups easily, for even 
argument has seemed unable to cloud the 
great good nature of the place. 

“Many a student has felt that he has 
gained more insight into worthwhile 
things from this old Scotsman, the gra- 
cious wife whom he brought from Scotland 
and her frail, but eagerly alert, sister than 
from all the classwork in four years of 


college.” 


KING’S CHAPEL NOON SERVICES 


Dr. Charles R. Brown, dean emeritus of 
the Yale Divinity School, will preach at 
the noonday services of King’s Chapel, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Tuesday to Friday, January 19- 
22. On Monday, January 18, Raymond 
Robinson will give an organ recital. 
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INDIAN SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
MEMORIAL TO DR. SUNDERLAND 
Following the recent memorial service 

to the late Dr. Jabez T. Sunderland held 

in New York, N. Y., an “exploratory com- 
mittee’ was formed at the instance of 
leading Indian-Americans who wished to 

“find ways and means to the end that the 

spirit of Dr. Sunderland may be con- 

cretely translated into a living memorial 
through such activities and cultural co- 
operation as would further the cause of 
better understanding between India and 
the United States, and serve as an inspira- 
tion to the younger generation of India.” 

The deliberations of the committee have 
resulted in a proposal for the establishment 
of two or more scholarships for Indian 
girl-students at Tagore’s university, the 
Visva-Bharati, and a national Sunderland 
Fund Committee is now being formed to 
carry this work to completion. It is ex- 
pected that Dr. John Howland Lathrop, 
minister of the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., wiJl act as chairman of the 
Committee, and that Dr. Tarak Nath Das 
and Haridas Mazumdar will actively assist 
him as secretaries. Others who have con- 
sented to join the Committee include Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes, minister of the Com- 
munity Church, New York, and Norman 
Hapgood, editor of The Christian Register. 

In India an auxiliary committee headed 
by the editor of The Modern Review and 
by Tagore will cooperate with the National 
Committee, whose objective will be to raise 
$10,000. 

* * 
CHURCH NEWS 

Chicago, I11].—Records for the past year 
showed that twenty-one new members had 
been received into Unity Unitarian Church 
and that the Sunday morning attendance 
was considerably higher than it had been 
during the previous year, according to re- 
ports read to the annual meeting of the 
church recently. 

Oakland, Calif. series of addresses 
on ‘The Unsolved Problems of Religion”’ 
is being given during January, February, 
and March by Dr. Clarence Reed, the 
minister, at the regular Sunday morning 
services of the First Unitarian Church. In 
the first two talks of the series Dr. Reed 


considered ‘‘What Is Religion?” and ‘“‘What 
Has God to Do with Man?” On February 
14, the fiftieth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the church, he will speak on ‘‘What 
Use Is the Church Today?” Other sub- 
jects to be considered during the course will 
be ‘What Is God?” “Is the Universe 
Friendly?” ‘‘What Do We Know About 
Jesus?” “What Worth Have the Bibles?’ 
“What Is the Source of Authority in Re- 
ligion?” “What Are the Verifiable Cer- 
tainties in Religion?’ “Why Do Many 
People Believe in Myths, Superstitions, 
and Miracles?” “‘What Value has Mysti- 
cism?” “What Function has Religion in 
Modern Life?” and ‘‘What Is the Goal of 
Life?” 

West Roxbury, Mass.—On Sunday, 
January 10, when International Sunday 
was observed by the First Parish, West 
Roxbury, Alexander Peaston, Hibbert 
Scholar at Harvard, who is the son of the 
Unitarian minister at Boston, England, 
preached the sermon. 


* * 


STAR ISLAND ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Star Island 
Corporation will be held on Friday, Jan- 
uary 15, at 10.30 o’clock in the morning, at 
the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union. 
Directors for three years will be chosen. 
A meeting of the directors will be held after 
that of the Corporation. 

Carl B. Wetherell, Clerk. 


LEAGUE INSTITUTE IN EUGENE 


The Community Liberal Church, Uni- 
tarian, in Eugene, Ore., will have the next 
Institute of Liberal Religion to be con- 
ducted by the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
this season. It will be held Monday to 
Sunday, inclusive, February 22 to 28, with 
two services on the final day. Dr. Horace 
Westwood, formerly mission preacher for 
the League and now minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Berkeley, Calif., will 
give the addresses. 

Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, minister of 
the Eugene church, was formerly associate 
minister of the Berkeley church, and man- 
aged an unusually successful institute held 
there several years ago, with Dr. West- 
wood as the preacher. 


been written for all times.”’ 


676-678 BIBLE HOUSE, ASTOR PLACE 
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A historical novel of love in Zion during the times of the prophet Isaiah . . . by ABRAHAM MAPU .. . 
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Phillip Whitewell Wilson, “SN. Y. Times Book Review”: 


“Te is one of those spacious stories which have 


Prof. Robert Dick Wilson, Princeton University: ‘‘Mr. Schapiro has presented in a singularly fascinating 
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NO ‘“‘HARD AND FAST’’ RULES 
FOR CHURCH PLEDGES WORK, 
FORT COLLINS STUDY SHOWS 


What isthe appropriate amount to pledge 
to your church? That is the question that 
the members of the First Congregational 
Unitarian Church of Fort Collins, Colo., 
have been seeking to answer by a study of 
the practices of other churches and the 
recommendations of central church or- 
ganizations. An account of the study was 
vrinted in a recent issue of the church 
paper, and it is reprinted herewith: 

“There is always scme confusion among 
people as to the appropriate amount to 
pledge to the church. Last year we sent 
out the figures derived from a distribution 
curve drawn from subscription lists in 
another denomination in cities the size 
of Fort Collins in the West. When our 
subscriptions were in they did not follow 
this pattern at all. Incidentally our aver- 
age was below the average of the studies 
conducted. 

“This year the Missions Council of 
Congregational and Christian Churches in 
a pocklet entitled, ‘How To Do It,’ 
prints a schedule which on examination 
proves to be fifty cents per Sunday for 
fifty-two Sundays for each $1,000 of an- 
nual family income. This is suggestive; 
but it puts teo much of a burden on the 
low-income family. The big mules ought 
to pull proportionately thelarger load. The 
pledge of the thousand-dollar-a-year family 
should be nominal. Beyond $2,000 the 
percent of yearly family income set aside 
for the church should rise sharply, to be 
just. 

“Perhaps a schedule something like the 
following would be more equitable than 
the Mission Board’s suggested fifty cents 
per $1,000: 


Yearly Income Weekly Pledge 
$d%00 Os creas toe ee eee ee $ 19 
De OOQUSS Segess Ake koe ae 20 
2, OOO aa ns Seren ee eee ae 50 
250070 kee ae eee 5 
OSU OO aes ee ee oe OU) 
4000) oo ee ee eee 2.50 
5 O00. es eee eee So 
6,000 he saee ee ee 5.08 


ete., in proportion for higher incomes. 


“There can be nothing exact about such J] 
a schedule because it does not consider | 
factors such as large and small families, | 


children away at college, unusual medical 
expense, approaching retirement with 
small savings, and the like. 


Gaile 
x * 


PERSONAL 


Perey M. Dawson, who was minister of 
the Unitarian Church, Ann Arbor, Mich., 


from 1910 to 1912, was one of the eee t 
i} 


this year. Larry S. Davidow of Detroit, | 


at the Christmas banquet of the church 


Mich., was another. 


Each sub-_ 
seriber should sit down opposite his con- 
science and talk it over frankly and in de- | 


P 
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NOTICE TO MINISTERS 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League urgent- 
ly requests those ministers who are partici- 
pating in this year’s “New Partnership” 
project on capital-labor relations to send in 
to the League at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., copies of their ‘‘Partnership’’ ser- 
mons preached January 17, or at least some 
paragraphs suitable for direct quotation. 
These should be mailed immediately after 
that Sunday, or in advance, if possible, if 
they are to figure in the account of ‘‘Capi- 
tal-Labor Sunday” to be published in The 
Register. For the Greater Boston area, 
this material must be in the League office 
not later than Saturday noon, January 16, 
for purposes of accurate news accounts in 
the Boston papers. 

With this material, will the ministers 
please also describe what has been done 
in the way of preliminary minister-laymen 
discussion, and what is planned as a follow- 
up of the sermon? 

Ival McPeak. 
CONTRIBUTORS 


E. Burdette Backus is minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Ralph Adams Cram is a leading archi- 
tect and the author of many books. 


Margery N. Robinson is the wife of a 
Unitarian minister. 

Harry Sutton, Jr., a portrait painter, 
teaches at the Vesper George School of 
Art. 

W. A. Vrooman is minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, Harrisburg, Penna. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning services at 11 a.m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. : 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ recital 
by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday-Friday, Jan. 19-22, Dean 
Charles R. Brown, D. D., Emeritus, Yale Divinity 
School. 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexingtoa Ave. Dr. Minot Simons. 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 


service, 11 a.m. Church School, 9.45 and 11 a.m. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday, 
2 p.m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 
Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 


Tuesday, 12.45 p. m., Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 
cycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycies. 


Worcester, Mass., Dr. Maxwell Savage, Sunday, 
11 a. m., Station WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


tbotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with runnmg water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


COME TO OXFORD ---- VISIT CAMBRIDGE 


COLLEGE BUILDINGS, CAMBRIDGE 


The Colleges of England Invite You 


The International Congress 


Oxford, England 
August 3-8, 1937 


Tour A, S.S. Statendam, 
Tour B, S.S. Statendam, 


June 29, 52 days 
July 20, 31 days 


Tour C, S.S. Queen Mary, July 28, 26 days 


REGISTER NOW! 


Cabins Are Going Fast. 


Later May Be Too Late. 


Deposits will be refunded up to four weeks before sailing, if your 
plans change. 


Address, TOUR SECRETARY 


25 Beacon Street 


:- Boston, Massachusetts 
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Pleasantries 


“A job done well never wants doing 
again,” declares a writer. He should try 
weeding his garden!—H xchange. 

* ok 


Usher: “‘How far down do you wish to 
sit, lady?” 

Lady: “‘All the way, of course.” —A nnap- 
olis Log. 

* * 

Church-school Teacher: ‘‘Can any of 
you little girls tell me who lived in the 
Garden of Eden?” 

“Yes, teacher—the Adamses.’’—BSoston 
Globe. 

* OF 

“Never put off till tomorrow what you 
can do today,” quoted the minister on his 
Christmas visit. 

“That’s right,” replied the youth. “I 
did that once and the next day they took 
down the mistletoe.”—Hachange. 

* * 

Lady: “But poverty is no excuse for 
being dirty. Do you never wash your 
face?”’ 

Tramp: “Pardon me, lady, but I’ve 
adopted the dry-cleanin’ process as bein’ 
more ’ealthy and ’igeenic.”—Punch. 

* Ox 

Mrs. Hopemore: “I want to open an 
account with your bank.” 

Cashier: ‘“‘Do you want a savings or 
checking account?” 

' Mrs. Hopemore: “Neither. I want a 
charge account like I have at the depart- 
ment stores.”’—Hachange. 

* * 

It was Timothy’s first day at school. 
He walked up to the teacher’s desk and 
announced: “‘I ain’t got no pencil!” 

Shocked at his expression, the teacher 
exclaimed: ‘“‘Oh, Timothy, I have no pen- 
cil.”’ 

A sympathetic look crossed the small 
boy’s face, and he replied: “You ain’t, 
either? Well, we’re both in the same fix.” 
—Montreal Star. 

K * 

Just before Christmas an airplane pi- 
loted each year by a Mission friend flies 
over the islands which boats cannot reach 
and drops bundles for the families there. 
In such a package the lighthouse keeper 
may find tobacco for his pipe, his wife, 
handkerchiefs, and their children, games, 
mittens, and even hard candy, all pro- 
tected by magazines to be read and reread 
before spring.—Lend a Hand Leaflet. 

* # 

Judge (questioning young man seeking 
divorce): ‘You complain that you have 
had to support your wife’s family?” 

Young Man: “Yes, Your Honor.” 

Judge: “How much of a family has 
she?” 

Young Man: 
Honor.” 

Judge: ‘Who is their father?” 

Young Man: “I am, Your Honor,”’— 
Windsor Star. 


“Four children, Your 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


A Victory for the Church 


The Department of Social 
Relations was one of the 
leaders in the exposing of 
the Goodwin Plan, which 
was an attempt to com- 
mercialize the church. We 
are glad to report that 
the plan failed. 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children. of all races and creeds 

Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E, BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


F OR our second Institute of Churchmanship; 
for the reprinting of constantly requested religious 
literature ; for expenses of volunteer field work; for 
our Mid-Western Convention of chapter workers; 
for Institute of Liberal Religion 


Your gifts and Special Memberships are needed 
HENRY D. SHARPE, Treasurer 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. t+ CAPitol 1230 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY COMMITTEE 
OF THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


supervises the distribution of this journal 
of liberal religion to public and college 
libraries. Its work has unlimited possibili- 
ties for spreading knowledge of Unitarian- 
ism at a relatively small cost, and is de- 
serving of your support. 

A contribution of $3.00 will extend the 
Committee’s work to another library for a 
full year. 


The 


Introducing 
The Register 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 


To New Friends Princroucte y Rate of 26 issues for one 


dollar. I enclose check or currency. 
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A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00 


